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IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 
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The  subject  under  consideration  being  a  resolution  to  expel  Hon.  Alexander  Long,  of 
Ohio,  for  having  said,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  House,  that  he  would  prefer  the  recog- 
nition of  the  confederate  government  to  the  subjugation  or  annihilation  of  the  southern 
people — 

Mr.  WOOD  rose  and  addressed  the  House  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  am  sure  that  the  country  will  read  with  profound  regret  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House  on  Saturday  last.  At  a  time  when  our  armies  are  standing  still  in 
the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy,  when  our  Treasury  is  empty,  and  its  legitimate  receipts 
less  than  one  tenth  of  the  expenditures,  when  labor  is  paralyzed  and  borne  down  by  op- 
pressive taxation  and  inadequate  compensation,  when  those  who  produce  everything  get 
nothing,  and  those  who  produce  nothing  get  everything — for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  this  condition  of  the  country,  to  be  trifling  on  a  subject  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  ar- 
raigning a  member  for  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right,  will  be  doubtless  viewed  with 
profound  regret. 

This  proposition  to  expel  comes  from  the  Speaker  of  this  House.  I  regard  the  position 
of  Speaker  to  be  that  of  the  highest  civilian  known  to  the  country.  In  England  the  like 
office  is  recognized  as  that  held  by  the  first  gentleman  of  England.  Now,  that  the  Speaker 
should  descend  from  this  exalted  position  and  enter  into  this  gladiatorial  arena  of  par- 
tisan combat  for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  a  Representative  for  exercising  the  right 
which  God  and  his  constituents  gave  him  is  to  be  deplored.  Sir,  I  have  the  highest  regard 
personally  for  the  Speaker  of  this  House.  Differing  as  I  do  from  him  upon  all  the  leading 
public  questions  of  the  day,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  he  has  discharged  his  respon- 
sible duties  with  ability  and  with  impartiality.  I  regret  that  he  should  for  the  first  time 
have  committed  an  act  which  must  materially  affect  his  usefulness  hereafter  in  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties.  He  has  taken  a  position  in  this  proceeding  which  no  man  can  sus- 
tain who  recognizes  constitutional  and  individual  rights.  Leaving  the  Speaker's  chair, 
he  takes  a  seat  upon  the  floor  and  presents  to  the  House  and  country  a  resolution  of 
expulsion  against  a  gentleman  representing  the  second  district  of  Ohio. 

Expulsion  for  what?  For  the  honest  avowal  of  opinions  he  entertained,  and  for  which 
he  was  responsible  to  no  other  power  or  authority  than  to  that  he  represented  in  this 
House,  his  constituents.  He  had  declared  that  in  a  certain  contingency,  which  he  stated, 
he  would  prefer  recognition.     As  between  annihilation  and  recognition  he  preferred  the 
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latter.  Is  it  criminal  so  to  declare  ?  None  of  us  are  in  favor  of  taking  human  life,  and 
yet  all  of  us  are  prepared  to  do  it  in  self-defense.  When  such  an  alternative  is  presented 
either  of  us  would  kill.  This  is  an  analogous  case.  The  gentleman  declared,  substan- 
tially, he  was  in  favor  of  recognition,  rather  than  to  see  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Southern  States  put  to  the  sword.  I  think  every  humane  and  Christian  man  would 
indorse  this  sentiment,  thus  presented.  But  the  gentleman  was  also  arraigned  because,  it  is 
said,  his  speech  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels.  If  this  were  so,  the  other  side  of  the 
House  has  no  right  to  complain.  The  Republican  party  have  been  feeding  the  flame  of 
rebellion  ever  since  its  existence. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  resolution  of  expulsion  no  quotation  is  given  of  the 
offending  language.  Sir,  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government  that  any 
proceeding  of  a  like  character  has  been  taken  when  the  language  of  the  offense  clearly 
and  definitely  expressed,  to  which  exception  is  taken,  was  not  quoted.  The  res- 
olution does  not  pretend  to  give  the  language  used  by  the  member  arraigned.  I 
repeat,  sir,  that  the  author  of  this  resolution  does  not  pretend  to  quote  the  language  used 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ;  and  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  he  does  not  in  any  fair 
sense  give  the  substance  of  that  language.  I  stated  on  Saturday  what  the  gentleman 
did  say.  He  declared  that  the  alternative  was  presented  to  the  country  whether  we 
will  subjugate  and  annihilate  the  southern  people  or  recognize  them  as  an  independ- 
ent power.  Rather  than  exterminate,  destroy,  rid  of  existence,  extinguish  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  South,  he  was  willing  to  recognize  their  independence.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  right,  in  a  calm,  able,  statesmanlike  manner,  he  dis- 
cussed the  whole  question  of  this  war.  After  showing  that  even  if  prosecuted  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  (which  it  is  not)  it  had  proved  a  failure,  and  if  continued  must 
end  in  annihilation,  he  declared  that,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  he  was  for  peace  by  recogni- 
tion. 

And  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  legislative  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  by  examination,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  expel  a  member  for 
language  of  a  decorous  character  used  in  debate.  Expulsions  have  been  frequent  for  dis- 
orderly conduct,  for  crime,  and  for  overt  acts  of  treason,  but  never  for  the  expression  of 
opinion,  however  repugnant  it  was  to  the  Government  or  the  party  in  majority. 

Sir,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  descend  from  his  chair  and  ar- 
raign Edmund  Burke,  when  that  patriot  and  statesman  used  stronger. language  in  favor  of 
our  independence  than  this.  Nor  did  the  Chancellor  of  England,  presiding  over  the  House 
of  Lords,  come  down  from  his  high  position  and  arraign  Lord  Chatham  for  declarations 
in  favor  of  our  recognition  as  a  nation  at  the  time  we  were  struggling  for  liberty. 

But  the  Speaker  said  on  Saturday,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  identical  language 
used  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  it  was  for  the  character  of  his  lokole  speech  that  he 
sought  to  expel  him.  Sir,  he  is  estopped  from  taking  that  position  now.  He  arraigned 
the  gentleman,  in  the  language  of  his  own  resolution,  for  the  declaration  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South.  I  defy  him  or  any 
other  gentleman  to  refev  to  any  portion  of  that  speech  that  makes  a  stronger  allusion  to 
recognition  than  that  to  which  I  have  referred.  And  so  far  as  the  resolu- 
tion itself  is  concerned,  it  proposes  to  expel  the  member  only  because  he  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  recognition. 

But  there  is  no  power  of  expulsion  here.  Judge  Story  discusses  this  question  fully. 
He  declares  that  the  "  rights  and  privileges  of  members,  under  the  Constitution,  are  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  constituents,  and  for  their  benefit  and  security  rather  than 
for  the  benefit  and  security  of  the  Representative."  (See  Story  on  Constitution,  vol.  I, 
chapter  12.)  There  are  many  authorities  in  English  practice  for  this  exemption  of  the 
legislator  from  interference  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  whole  speech  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  If  that 
be  true,  whoever  else  may  take  exception  to  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  it  ought 
not  to  come  from  that  side  of  the  House,  or  from  gentlemen  who  represent  that  party. 
Their  whole  political  career  since  the  commencement  of  this  war,  official  and  otherwise, 
has  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  In  six  months  from  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter, 
under  a  different  policy,  under  an  administration  conducted  upon  other  principles,  this 
war  would  have  been  closed,  with  the  expenditure  of  one  half  of  the  money  and  the  loss 
of  one  half  of  the  lives  which  it  has  cost.  It  has  been  the  fanatical  and  destructive  course 
pursued  by  the  Administration,  and  its  utter  disregard  of  the  common  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  patriotism ;  it  has  been  the  declaration  and  practical  effort  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  into  every  household  of  the  South,  and  by  confiscation,  emancipation,  and  annihila- 
tion, leaving  the  South  no  alternative  but  resistance  or  death,  that  this  war  has  been  pro- 
longed, and  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  until  the  men  who  now  rule  the  country  shall  have 


ceased  to  hold  political  power.  This  is  "  the  aid  and  comfort"  which  has  been  given  10 
the  enemy,  and  it  came  from  the  men  who  affect  now  to  be  indignant  at  the  expressions 
of  the  gentleman  arraigned. 

Sir,  shall  he  be  expelled  for  saying  he  was  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  men 
who  daily  act  in  favor  of  it?  Why,  the  Republican  party  was  conceived  and  brought  forth 
in  the  spirit  of  disunion.  I  had  the  honor  of  holding  a  seat  here  twenty-two  years  ago, 
when  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  founder  and  author  of  the  dogmas  now  held  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  introduced  in  my  presence  a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  And 
Joshua  Giddings,  now  filling  a  high  official  position  under  this  Administration,  in  the 
same  Congress  presented  a  memorial  from  his  constituents  of  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio 
in  favor  of  dissolution.  Mr.  Hale,  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  at  a  much  later 
period,  presented  a  memorial  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  votes  are 
recorded  of  Senator  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  Senator  Chase,  of  Ohio,  in  favor  of  the 
reception  of  that  petition.  And,  sir,  since  the  commencement  of  this  rebellion,  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  Treasufy,  acting  in  his  official  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  present 
Cabinet,  seriously  and  formally  advocated  the  recognition  of  the  southern  confederacy,  at 
a  time,  too,  when  it  had  but  a  provisional  government  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and 
before  the  South,  using  the  lauguage  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Stevens,]  had  arisen  to  its  present  position  as  a  da  facto  government,  or  had  been 
acknowledged  as  a  belligerent  by  any  nation  of  Europe. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  deny  the  gentleman's  statement  so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  concerned. 

Mr.  COX.  With  the  permission  of  my  friend  I  will  give  my  colleague  the  proof.  If  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  the  National  Intelligencer  of  April  22,  1861,  he  will  find  a  speech 
reported,  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  in  which  he  said,  on  the  19th  day  of  April, 
.that  Secretary  Chase  had  told  him  that.  This  came  from  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and 
never  has  been  denied,  and  my  colleague  knows  very  well  that  Governor  Chase  never  will 
deny  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Sir,  I  deny  it  for  him.  I  know  he  has  never  officially  or  in  any  pub- 
lished letter  or  speech  advocated  the  recognition  of  the  southern  States  as  an  independ- 
ent power. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  should  not  deny  anything  before  he  hears  what  it  is.  He  is 
too  prompt  to  put  in  a  general  issue  before  he  knows  what  I  charge.  The  extract  reads, 
that  although  he  [Mr.  Chase]  opposed  the  right  of  secession,  yet  when  independent  and 
powerful  States  had  gone  out  of  the  Union,  and  were  determined  not  to  return,  he  was  for 
telling  them  to  go  in  peace.  That  was  announced  to  the  people  of  Baltimore  in  a  public 
meeting  by  an  official  character,  and  has  never  been  denied. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     I  deny  it  now. 

Mr.  FERNANDO  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may 
deny  the  fact,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself  does  not  deny  it.  I  am  surprised 
that  there  should  be  any  such  denial  here  now.  It  is  as  well  understood  as  any  decla- 
ration that  has  been  made  officially  or  otherwise  by  any  gentleman  connected  with 
this  Administration ;  and  when  any  member  of  this  House  will  produce  an  authorized 
denial  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself,  the  country  will  believe  him,  and  not 
before. 

But,  sir,  I  have  said  that  the  Republican  party  had  its  existence  in  a  spirit  of  disunion, 
that  its  fathers  and  great  leaders  came  into  political  being  on  that  sentiment.  This 
Administration  could  not  held  together  forty-eight  hours  except  by  that  dogma 
acting  in  collusion  with  corruption.  I  have  some  few  extracts  from  the  recorded 
opinions  of  the  men  who  now  rule  the  country ;  were  it  necessary,  I  could  prove  like 
treasonable  utterances  on  the  President  and  each  member  of  his  Cabinet.  But  by  their 
acts  shall  they  be  judged.  It  is  not  necessary  in  their  case  to  refer  to  expressions — their 
official  conduct  speaks  louder  and  plainer  than  words. 

George  Thompson,  the  English  vagabond,  was  sent  to  this  country  thirty  years  ago  to 

sow  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and  he  has  now  returned  as  the  guest  of  his  fellow-disunion- 

ists  to  witness  the  bloody  harvest.     He  was  publicly  received  in  this  Hall  a  few  days  since 

under  the  countenance  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  this 

House.     This  same  man,  on  the   15th    March  last,  at  Springfield,   Massachusetts,  said,  in 

referring  to  his  previous  conduct,  when  he  incited  revolution  in  this  country : 

"My  course  on  slavery  has  been  one  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  [Applause.]  If  I  was  a 
blasphemer  before,  I  am  a  blasphemer  now.  If  I  libelled  the  living  and  the  dead  then,  I  denounce  the  same 
men  now.  If  I  was  an  enemy  of  your  institutions  then,  I  am  equally  so  now.  Here  I  stand  to  defend  and  jus- 
tify every  charge  I  ever  made  against  the  churches  of  America,  the  statesmen  of  America,  or  the  institutions 
of  America  ;  and  I  think  that,  with  the  aid  of  recent  revelations  and  recent  events,  I  could  more  triumphantly 
than  ever  make  good  my  charges." 


But  here  are  the  evidences  of  the  disunion  leaders  themselves. 

"  On  the  24th  of  February,  1842,  John  Quincy  Adams  presented  a  petition  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  for  a  peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
'  assigning  as  one  of  the  reasons  the  inequality  of  benefits  conferred  on  the  different  sections.'  " — Blake's  His- 
tory of  Slavery,  p.  524. 

J.  R.  Giddings  presents  a  petition  for  dissolution : 

"On  the  28  th  of  February,  1842,  Mr.  Giddings  presented  a  petition  from  a  large  number  of  abolitionists  of 
Austinburg,  in  his  district,  praying  lor  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  a  separation  of  the  slave  from  the  free 
States/'— Ibid. 

In  their  State  convention  of  1851,  the  radicals  of  Massachusetts,  on  -whom  the  mantle 
of  the  Hartford  convention  had  fallen,  and  animated  by  the  same  purpose  : 

11  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  a  slave  representation  and  a  slave  oligarchy  in  Congress  ; 
which  legalizes  slave  catching  on  every  inch  of  American  soil ;  which  pledges  the  military  and  naval  power  of 
the  country  to  keep  four  millions  of  chatel  slaves  in  their  chains,  is  to  be  trodden  under  foot  and  pronounced 
accursed,  however  unexceptionable  or  valuable  it  may  be  in  its  other  provisions.  That  the  one  great  issue 
before  the  country  is  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other  issues  with  the  slave  power 
are  as  dust  in  the  balance  ;  therefore  we  have  given  ourselves  to  the  work  of  annulling  this  covenant  with 
death,'  as  essential  to  our  own  innocency,  and  the  speedy  and  everlasting  overthrow  of  the  slave  power.'  " 

In  1856  the  same  party  passed  the  following  in  convention  : 

"  Resolved,  1.  That  the  necessity  of  disunion  is  written  in  the  whole  existing  character  and  condition  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  country,  in  their  social  organization,  education,  habits,  and  laws  ;  in  the  danger  of  our  white  citi- 
zens in  Kansas,  and  our  colored  men  in  Boston  ;  in  the  wounds  of  Charles  Sumner  and  the  laurels  of  his  assail- 
ants ;  and  no  Government  on  earth  was  ever  strong  enough  to  hold  together  such  opposing  forces. 

u  Resolved  2.  That  this  movement  does  not  merely  seek  disunion  but  the  more  perfect  union  of  free  States  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  slave  States  from  the  confederation  in  which  they  have  ever  been  an  element  of  discord, 
danger  and  disgrace. 

"  Resolved,  3.  That  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ultimate  severance  of  the  Union  will  be  an  act  of  deliberation 
or  discussion ;  but  that  a  long  period  of  deliberation  and  discussion  must  precede  it,  and  here  we  meet  to  begin 
the  work. 

"  Resolved,  4.  That  henceforward,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  objection  to  any  system  of  policy  that  it  will 
lead  to  a  separation  of  the  States,  we  will  proclaim  that  to  be  the  highest  of  all  recommendations,  and  the  great- 
est proof  of  statesmanship,  and  will  support  politically  such  men  and  measures  as  appear  to  tend  most  to  this 
result." 

Mr.  Garrison  made  a  speech  in  1856,  in  which  he  declared : 

"  I  have  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  disunionism  will  be  the  growth  of  Republi- 
canism." *  *  *  *  "The  Union  is  a  lie.  The  American  Union  is  an  imposture  and  a  covenant 
with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell."  *  *  *  *  "  I  am  for  its  overthrow."  *  *  *  * 
"  Up  with  the  flag  of  disunion  that  we  may  have  a  free  and  glorious  Union  of  our  own." 

At  a  Republican  convention  held  at  Monroe,  Green  county,  Wisconsin,  in  1856,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  North,  in  case  they  fail  in  electing  a  President  and  Congress  that  will 
restore  freedom  to  Kansas,  to  revolutionize  the  Government." 

The  Montrose  Democrat  of  May  10,  1856,  said: 

"  We  recollect  that  over  a  year  ago  we  heard  Mr.  "Wilmot  make  the  following  declaration  :  « I  am  determined 
to  arouse  the  people  to  the  importance  of  the  slavery  issue,  and  get  up  an  organization  through  which  they  can 
get  the  control  of  the  Government  in  1856.    And  if  I  become  satisfied  that  these  efforts  will  fail,  and  that  the 

people  will  not  assert  their  rights,  then  I'll  be  d d  if  I  don't  join  the  party  that  I  think  will  send  the  country 

to  h — 11  the  quickest.'  " 

Horace  Mann  on  one  occasion  said  : 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that  such  is  my  solemn  and  abiding  conviction  of  the  character  of  slavery, 
and  under  a  full  sense  of  responsibilit}'  to  my  country  and  my  God,  I  deliberately  say,  better  disunion,  better 
a  civil  or  servile  war,  better  anything  that  God  in  His  providence  shall  send,  than  an  extension  of  the  bonds  of 
slavery." 

John  P.  Hale,  on  the  23d  March,  1.848,  presented  a  batch  of  eight  petitions  at  once  de- 
manding the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

On  the  7th  day  of  February,  1850,  John  P.  Hale  insisted  upon,  and  along  with  Chase 
and  Seward  alone,  voted  to  receive,  refer,  and  consider  a  petition  demanding  of  Congress 
an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Union,  because  a  Union  with  slaveholders  is  violative  of 
divine  law  and  human  rights. 

Charles  Sumner,  in  September,  1854,  said: 

"  I  have  before  declared  that  the  path  of  duty  was  clear  as  to  the  fugitive  slave  act,  and  that  I  am  bound  to 
disobey  it." 

Wendell  Phillips  says : 

"  No  man  has  a  right  to  be  surprised  at  this  state  of  things.  It  is  just  what  we  abolitionists  and  disunionists 
have  attempted  to  bring  about.  There  is  merit  in  the  Republican  party.  It  is  the  first  sectional  party  ever  or- 
ganized in  this  country.  It  does  not  know  its  own  face,  but  calls  itself  national ;  but  it  is  not  national ;  xtu  sec- 
tional.   The  Republican  party  is  a  party  of  the  North  pledged  against  the  South." 
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James  Watson  Webb  says : 

"  If  the  Republicans  fail  at  the  ballot-box,  we  shall  be  forced  to  drive  back  the  slaveocrats  with  fire  and 
sword." 

The  True  American,  a  Republican  organ  in  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  commenting 
upon  a  speech  delivered  at  a  Democratic  meeting,  says : 

"This  twaddle  about  the  Union  and  its  preservation  is  too  silly  and  sickening  for  any  good  effect.  We  think 
that  the  liberty  of  a  single  slave  is  worth  more  than  all  the  Unions  God's  universe  can  hold.'' 

Rufus  P.  Spalding,  now  an  Administration  member  of  this  House,  and  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  nominated  Fremont,  said  in  that  convention  that— 

"  In  the  case  of  the  alternative  being  presented  of  the  continuance  of  slavery  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  I 
am  for  dissolution,  and  I  care  not  how  quick  it  comes." 

In  1854  the  abolitionists  of  Massachusetts  and  of  other  States  sent  petitions  to  Con- 
gress, from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  We  earnestly  request  Congress  at  its  present  session  to  take  initiatory  measures  for  the  speedy,  peaceful, 
and  equitable  dissolution  of  the  existing  Union  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  : 

"  A  great  many  people  raise  a  cry  about  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  as  if  the  two  were  perfectly  identi- 
cal ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  is  the  Constitution  itself  that  is  the  cause  of  every  division  which  this  vexed  question  of 
slavery  has  ever  occasioned  in  this  country.  It  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  troubles  by  attempting  to  hold 
together  as  reconciled  two  opposing  principles  which  will  not  harmonize  nor  agree." 

Salmon  P.  Chase  says  : 

"  Slavery  in  the  States  would  not  continue  a  year  after  the  accession  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  power." 

Fred.  Douglas  says : 

"  From  this  time  forth  I  consecrate  the  labors  of  my  life  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  I  care  not 
whether  the  bolt  that  rends  it  shall  come  from  heaven  or  from  bell." 

I  quote  from  the  New  York  Tribune, which  was  laid  upon  the  members'  desks  just  before 

the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act : 

"  We  urge,  therefore,  unbending  determination  on  the  part  of  northern  members  hostile  to  this  intolerable 
outrage,  and  demand  of  them  in  behalf  of  peace,  in  behalf  of  freedom,  in  behalf  of  justice  and  humanity,  resist- 
ance to  the  last.  Better  that  confusion  should  ensue — better  that  discord  should  reign  in  the  national  councils — 
better  that  Congress  should  breafe  up  in  wild  disorder — nay,  better  that  the  Capitol  itself  should  blaze  by  the 
torch  ot  the  incendiai-y,  or  fall  and  bury  all  its  inmates  beneath  its  crumbling  ruins,  than  that  this  perfidy  and 
wrong  should  be  finally  accomplished." 

General  Banks  said : 

"  I  am  willing  in  a  certain  contingency  to  let  the  Union  slide." 

Anson  Burlingame  made  a  speech  in  1856  in  which  he  blasphemously  said: 

"  The  time  is  coming  and  soon  will  be  that  yve  must  have  an  anti-slavery  Constitution,  an  anti-slavery  Bible, 
and  an  anti-slavery  God." 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  one  of  his  public  discourses 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  disgraces  the  pulpit  by  uttering  the  following  : 

"  It  is  no  longer  a  war  in  defense  of  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  It  is  a  war 
to  be  carried  on  no  longer  with  the  aim  of  re-establishing  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  with  their  old  compro- 
mises. God  means  not  to  let  us  off  with  any  half-way  work.  I  am  now  convinced  and  I  consider  it  the  most 
humane,  the  most  economical,  and  the  most  statesmanlike  now  to  take  the  most  radical  ground  possible;  to 
assume  that  this  is  a  war  for  the  subjugation  or  extermination  of  all  persons  who  wish  to  maintain  the  slave  in 
power;  a  war  to  get  rid  of  slavery  and  slaveholders,  whether  it  be  constitutional  or  not." 

Wendell  Phillips  again  said  . 

"  The  Constitution  of  our  fathers  was  a  mistake.  Tear  it  in  pieces  and  make  a  better.  Don't  say  the  machine 
is  out  of  order  ;  it  is  in  order;  it  does  what  its  framers  intended — protects  slavery.  Our  aim  is  disunion, 
breaking  up  the  States.    I  have  shown  you  that  our  work  cannot  be  done  under  our  institutions." 

Again  he  said : 

"  No  act  of  ours  do  we  regard  with  more  conscientious  approval  or  higher  satisfaction,  none  do  we  submit  more 
confidentially  to  the  tribunal  of  Heaven  and  the  moral  verdict  of  mankind,  than  when,  several  years  ago,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  assembly,  we  committed  to  the  flames  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

"Resolved,  That  secession  from  the  United  States  Government  is  the  duty  of  every  abolitionist,  since  no  one 
can  take  office  or  deposit  his  vote  under  its  Constitution  without  violating  his  anti-slavery  principles,  and 
rendering  himself  an  abettor  to  the  slaveholder,  and  committing  a  sin. 

"  Resolved,  That  years  of  warfare  against  the  slave  power  have  convinced  us  that  every  act  done  in  support 
of  the  American  Union  rivets  the  chain  of  the  slave  ;  that  the  only  exodus  of  the  slave  to  freedom,  unless  it  be 
one  of  blood,  must  be  over  the  remains  of  the  present  American  church,  and  the  grave  of  the  present  Union. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  abolitionists  of  this  country  should  make  it  one  of  the  preliminary  objects  of  this  agita- 
tion to  dissolve  the  American  Union." 
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The  present  United  States  Treasurer  (Spinner)  said  during  the  Fremont  campaign  : 

"Should  this  (the  election  of  Fremont)  fail,  no  true  man  would  he  any  longer  safe  here  from  the  assaults  of 
the  arrogant  slave  oligarchy,  who  then  would  rule  with  an  iron  hand  ;  for  the  free  North  would  he  left  the 
choice  of  a  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union,  a  civil  war  which  would  end  in  the  same,  or  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  every  principle  held  dear  hy  freemen." 

James  S.  Pike,  long  editorially  connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  now  Minis- 
ter to  Netherlands,  said  : 

"  I  have  no  douht  that  the  free  and  slave  States  ought  to  separate.  The  Union  is  not  worth  supporting  in 
connection  with  the  South." 

John  W.  Forney,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  over  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Occa- 
sional,7' writing  to  his  paper,  said  : 

"  Let  us  unite  the  North  by  any  means.  When  men  no  longer  volunteer  let  there  be  conscription.  Silence 
every  tongue  that  does  not  speak  with  respect  of  the  cause  and  the  flag.  Do  away  with  politics,  with  luxuries, 
with  comlorts.     Let  us  cease  for  the  present  to  speak  of  laws  and  restrictions  and  what  are  called  safeguards." 

Mr.  Seward,  at  Boston,  foreshadowed  the  purpose  of  the  abolition  party  : 

"  What  a  commentary  upon  the  history  of  man  is  the  fact  that  eighteen  years  alter  the  death  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  the  people  have  for  their  standard-bearer  Abraham  Lincoln,  conterriug  the  obligations  of  the  higher 
law  which  the  sage  of  Quincy  proclaimed,  and  contending  for  weal  or  woe,  for  life  or  death,  in  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery.  I  desire  only  to  say  that  we  are  in  the  last  stage  of  the  conflict  before  the 
great  triumphant  inauguration  of  this  policy  into  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Seward,  in  the  Senate,  threw  this  firebrand  at  the  South  : 

"Then  the  free  States  and  slave  States  of  the  Atlantic,  divided  and  warring  with  each  other,  would  disgust 
the  free  States  of  the  Pacific,  and  they  Avould  have  abundant  cause  and  justification  for  withdrawing  from  the 
Union,  productive  no  longer  of  peace,  safety,  and  liberty  to  themselves,"  &c. 

In  the  Republican  convention  of  Chicago,  1860,  at    which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated, 

the  following  occurred  among  the  proceedings    as  published  in  the   New  York  Tribune  of 

May,    1860: 

"Judge  Jessup  said  that  he  desired  to  amend  a  verbal  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  party.  It  was  printed  in 
the  resolution  '  National  Republican  party.'  He  wished  to  strike  out  the  word  '  national,'  as  that  was  not  the 
name  by  which  the  party  was  properly  known." 

N.  P.  Banks,  in  a  speech  in  Massachusetts  in  1856,  thus  predicts  a  "  military  dictato- 
rial government : " 

"  I  can  conceive  of  a  time  when  this  Constitution  shall  not  be  in  existence,  when  we  shall  have  an  absolute 
military  dictatorial  government  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  with  men  at  its  head  who  are  made  rulers  by  mil- 
itary commission,  or  who  claim  a  hereditary  right  to  govern  those  over  whom  they  are  placed." 

Mr.  Schurz,  in  1860,  said  : 

"  May  the  God  in  human  nature  be  aroused  and  pierce  the  very  soul  of  our  nation  with  an  energy  that  shall 
sweep  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction  this  abomination  [slavery]  from  the  land.  You  call  this  revolution  ;  it 
is.    In  this  we  need  revolution.     We  must,  we  will  have  it.     Let  it  come  !  " 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1848,  John  P.  Hale  said  :  (]    , 

"  AH  the  terrors  of  dissolution  I  can  look  steadfastly  in  the  face  before  I  could  look  to  that  moral  union  Which 
must  fall  upon  us,  when  we  can  so  far  prostitute  ourselves  as  to  become  the  pioneers  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories." 

In  the  Senate,  February  26,  1856,  Mr.  Hale,  in  speaking  of  the  conflict,  said  : 

"  Good  !  Good  !  Sir,  I  hope  it  will  come  ;  and  if  it  comes  to  blood,  let  it  come.  No,  sir,  if  that  issue  must 
come,  let  it  come  ;  and  it  cannot  come  too  soon." 

I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  the  reading  of  any  more  extracts  to  prove  the  allegation 
that  the  Republican  party,  which  now  rules  this  country,  was  conceived  and 
born  in  a  spirit  of  disunion,  and  that  whoever  else  may  rebuke  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
[Mr.  Long,]  that  side  of  the  House  should  take  no  exception  to  any  language  that  may 
be  used  looking  to  disunion  or  recognition. 

Sir,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  recognition.  I  have  held  but  one  language  and  assumed  but 
one  position  since  the  breaking  out  of  this  unfortunate  revolution.  1  am  opposed  to  rec- 
ognizing, in  any  contingency  until  after  the  exhaustion  of  peaceful  negotiation,  the 
independence  of  the  southern  government ;  and  I  do  not  concur  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Long,]  in  his  belief  that  the  alternative  has  been  presented  of  annihilation 
or  recognition.  I  believe  that  if  this  Government  would,  in  good  faith,  make  an  honest 
effort  to  restore  this  Union  by  peaceful  negotiation,  if  it  will  guarantee  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  southern  States,  I  believe  that  even  now  the  Union  could  be  restored  with- 
out firing  another  cannon.  And  until  We  have  exhausted  and  failed  in  these  negotia- 
tions, I,  for  one,  will  not  allow  myself  to  think  of,  much  less  speak  of,  a  contingency  so 
dreadful  as  that  of  dissolution. 


And  it  is  proper  that  I  should  say,  on  this  occasion,  that  I  dissent  from  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Harris,]  on  Saturday.  If  I  understood 
him  correctly,  he  declared  in  favor  of  not  only  the  right  but  the  policy  of  secession.  I 
differ  from  him  entirely  and  altogether.  And  although  I  voted  against  the  resolution  of 
censure,  I  did  it  because  I  deny  the  right  in  this  House  to  censure  any  man  for  the  ex- 
pression of  any  sentiment  he  may  entertain.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  a  member  is  not  to  be  called  to  account,  out  of  the  House,  for  anything 
that  he  may  do  here,  I  deny  the  right  of  this  House  to  deprive  the  Representative  of 
forty  thousand  people  of  the  liberty  of  expressing  his  sentiments,  and  probably  their 
sentiments,  upon  any  public  question  of  the  day. 

I  will  not  vote  to  abridge  the  expression  of  sentiment  in  this  House.  I  am  willing  to 
accord  to  every  man,  even  to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  the  largest  liberty  of 
debate.  But,  sir,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Union.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
recognition.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  secession.  But  I  am  in  favor  of  peace.  I  am  in  favor 
of  doing  justice  to  the  southern  people.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  an  effort,  through  ne- 
gotiation, for  a  final  determination  and  adjudication  of  this  question  in  some  way,  as  the 
Government  has  always  done  under  like  circumstances. 

This  war  cannot  restore  the  Union.  I  believe  the  Democratic  party,  as  far  as  this 
immediate  question  is  concerned,  cannot  be  an  abolition  war  party.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  war  Democrat ;  because  when  a  man  is  in  favor  of  the  war,  he  must  be  in 
favor  of  the  policies  of  the  war  as  it  is  prosecuted  by  the  party  in  power,  with  its  unavoida- 
ble tendency  to  destroy  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  He  cannot  be  a  Democrat  and  be 
a  disunionist  also.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Democratic  party  brought  into  power  under 
such  policies  or  on  any  such  platform  as  that.  If  the  war  is  to  go  on  as  heretofore  con- 
ducted, I  want  the  Republican  party  to  carry  it  on.  They  caused  it,  and  let  them  take 
the  responsibility.     They  take  the  plunder,  let  them  take  the  consequences. 

Nor  can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  conservative  Republican.  No,  sir,  a  man  can- 
not be  a  modern  Republican  and  be  conservative.  Republicanism,  as  now  understood 
practically,  is  destructive,  fanatical,  and  ruinous.  Conservatism  is  to  protect  and  preserve 
life  and  property.  Therefore  I  say  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  war  Democrat  or  a 
conservative  Republican.  Until  the  American  people  return  to  the  sober  second  thought, 
and  realize  the  inevitable  tendency  and  conclusion  of  the  war,  I  believe  that  the  disease 
will  run  its  course,  and  that  the  Republican  disunionists  in  power  will  carry  out  their 
doctrines  to  their  bloody  and  relentless  results. 

Union,  sir,  Union  with  this  doctrine  of  fell  destruction  and  annihilation,  where  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  where  their  country  is  to  be  laid  waste, 
where  their  State  institutions  are  to  be  subverted,  where  freemen  under  your  Constitution, 
standing  with  equal  rights  with  ourselves,  are  to  be  made  slaves  or  die !  Why,  sir,  men 
who  talk  of  such  a  Union  under  our  system  have  never  read  the  Constitution.  In  the 
elegant  language  to  day  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Stevens,]  they  are 
''either  fools  or  knaves." 

Sir,  there  can  be  no  such  Union.  Civil  war  is  dissolution,  destruction,  extermination. 
And  therefore  I  am  opposed  to  it,  and  in  favor  of  making  a  peaceful  effort  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  great  question.  I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  back  the  southern  States  into  a 
condition  of  fraternity  and  brotherhood  with  the  North.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  compacts 
and  compromises  of  the  Constitution.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  galaxy  of  beautiful,  inde- 
pendent powers  being  once  more  gathered  under  a  common  Government,  entitled  to  equal 
rights,  equal  privileges,  and  equal  exemption  from  central  usurpation  and  tyranny. 

That,  sir,  is  my  position.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Harris]  in  favor  of  secession.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Long] 
that  the  alternative  is  even  yet  presented  to  the  American  people  of  annihilation  or  disso- 
lution. But  I  do  believe  that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  appoint  com- 
missioners clothed  with  power,  as  has  been  done  under  like  circumstances  by  his  prede- 
cessors from  the  days  of  Washington  down  to  the  present  time,  and  those  commissioners 
would  proceed  to  Richmond,  while  I  do  not  think  that  Union  would  immediately  be  res- 
tored, I  do  think  there  would  be  a  commencement  of  the  end  of  this  war,  which  would 
lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  Union  either  by  reconstruction  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  pray  God  that,  notwithstanding  the  fell  spirit  of  destruction 
North  and  South,  notwithstanding  the  evils  which  so  beset  us,  He  will  speedily  put  an 
end  to  this  bloody  conflict,  and  in  the  infinity  of  His  wisdom  restore  this  bleeding  land  to 
its  former  condition  of  peace,  fraternity,  and  prosperity. 

Printed  at  "  Constitutional  Union"  Office. 
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